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FESTIVAL THEATRE 7 9 £ 4 
Directed by JOHN STEWART 








The Governors of Pitlochry Festival 
Society Ltd. present— 
CORONATION SEASON OF COMEDIES 
9th May to 26th September 
Weekly Repertoire of Six British Plays 


THE RIVALS CHARLEY’S AUNT 
(Sheridan) (Brandon-Thomas) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
(Oscar Wilde) 


HAY FEVER MARIGOLD 
(Noel Coward) (Harker G Pryor) 


MR. BOLFRY 
(James Bridie) 


Plays Produced by 
HERBERT M. PRENTICE 


Settings by 
HARALD MELVILL 


Unique ‘Brown Trout’ Restaurant 
Popular Concerts 


Booking now at Theatre 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Repertoire 


* SCOTLAND’S x 
THEATRE in the HILLS 























LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Eves. at 6.15 & 8.45 Weds. 2.40 
6th July — BILLY DANIELS 
20th July — GUY MITCHELL 


3rd August——- ABBOTT G COSTELLO 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
8 p.m. Sats. 6 & 8.40 Weds. 2.40 
CYRIL RITCHARD DIANA CHURCHILL 
in a New Revue 
“HIGH SPIRITS” 
with IAN CARMICHAEL 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50 


NORMAN WISDOM 
Back again in 
THE FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 

















FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


ALDWYCH 
BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 


the seven year itch 


APOLLO 


George G Alfred Biack and H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


LYRIC 
THE LITTLE HUT 

a non-stop laughter show—" Evening News "’ 
over 1,000 performances 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 
DIANA WYNYARD CECIL PARKER 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN 


JANETTE SCOTT ARTHUR MACRAE 


HAY MARKET 


NOEL MARGARET 
COWARD LEIGHTON 


MARGARET RAWLINGS 


in 


THE APPLE CART 


by Bernard Shaw 


SAVOY 
CLIVE BROOK 
NORA SWINBURNE 


ATHENE JEAN 
SEYLER CADELL 


ISABEL JEANS 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 


by Oscar Wilde 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
BELGIAN NATIONAL THEATRE 


14th-18th July 


ONDINE 


by Jean Giraudoux 
20th-25th July 


LE HEROS ET LE SOLDAT 


(Arms and the Man) 
by George Bernard Shaw 





Wherever smoking is permitted 


ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











Practical 
Make-up for 
the Stage 


By T. W. BAaMForRD With a Foreword by 
Ernest Thesiger This is a new edition of a 
really useful textbook on the art of painting 
the face for the stage The author knows his 
subject thoroughly and has pointed out the 
pitfalls as well as the essentials of stage make- 
up. The book is 

illustrated through- 

out with numerous 

detailed photo- 

graphs Pitman’s 

Theatre and Stage’ 

Series 15/- net 


a 
Pitman 
Parker Street, Kingsway 

London, W.C.2 








LAURENCE IRVING 


Henry Irving 


The Actor and his 
W orld 


‘Makes Irving live and die 
before our eyes.’—BEVERLEY 
BAXTER: Evening Standard. 
‘As new as if nothing had 
ever been written about 
Irving before. —ROBERT 
SPFAIGHT: Drama. With 70 
photographs and 2\ draw- 
ings. 50s. 


FABER & 
24 Russell 


FABER 


Square WC 











know where you are sitting 


Lytton’s 
26 
42 London theatres are shown; they are easily read and 
invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map and 
a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents or 
direct, 2d. extra for postage 
LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 

W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS - SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 


Principal 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 














FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
all aspects of Stage Lighting and Engineer- 
ing—-supply only or complete installation. 
Advice and quotations freely given without 
obligation 


Ask for illustrated Priced Literature 


Let us know what you are interested in 
when you request us to send our Literature 


W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


5 TRAFFIC STREET NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 88213—7 Lines 


Also LONDON, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL and DERBY 














Benjamin Britten 


A COMMENTARY ON HIS 
WORKS FROM A GROUP 
OF SPECIALISTS 
Edited by DONALD MITCHELL 
and HANS KELLER 


“ Valuable studies of Mr. Britten's 
work in all its genres by a number 
of writers of high competence and 
a couple of long combative essays 
by Mr. Donald Mitchell and Mr. 
Hans Keller, two lively and 
decidedly gifted critics of the latest 
generation.” 
ERNEST NEWMAN in the Sunday Times 
“ Rich in interest . .. Mr. Britten 
has talent enough for half-a-dozen 
lives.” 
RICHARD CAPELL in the Daily Telegraph 
“ Will even turn some antagonists 
into adherents. All the writers 
have something to add to one’s 
insight.” Eric BLoM in the Observer 
“A book that dares you to deny 
the outstanding genius of its sub- 
ject.” 
SIDNEY HARRISON in John o' London's 
Weekly 
Cloth Demy 8vo,. Over 400 pages. 30s. net 


Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera 


by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


“It is a pleasure to read the new 
critical study ... by Miss Audrey 
Williamson, who though a seasoned 
initiate of the cult is also a good 
enough critic of text, score and pro- 
duction to make a valuable contri- 
bution to the analysis of this 
unique collaboration. . . . These 
comments have the weight of an 
informed enthusiasm, kindly but 
never doting.” 
RICHARD FINDLATER 
é Most refreshing. Refer- 
ences to literature and music of 
every kind are showered on, so 
that one has the impression of a 
flood of bright conversation. It 
will be of exceptional value to 
producers.” Manchester Guardian 
Cloth Demy &vo Coloured frontispiece, 
32 plates, many music examples. 25s. net. 


RoOCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR: EDWARD STANLEY 


Auditions for full-time Acting and Technical 
Courses Commencing 28th September 1953 
are now being arranged 


For prospectus and details apply to: 


THE BURSAR 
BRISTOL OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL 1 








RAPID QUALITY CLEANING 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 


& SOFT FURNISHINGS 
BY 


THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 2101-2-3 











LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 G& 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leont recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 

















THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No3 


Still Available 


Copies 18/- net obtainable from Booksellers or 
Theatre World Offices 
































THEATRE WORLD Vol. XLIX Ne. 342 


JULY 1953 
. . > 
Inc orporating PLAY PICTORIAL Editorial and Advertising Offices : 


: See 1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
Subscription 18s. a year including postage SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 


Sir John Gielgud 


The Coronation Honours List carried no more welcome item than the announcement of the 
Knighthood bestowed by Her Majesty on John Gielgud, greatest of English actors. The theatre in 
our time owes more to him than can be calculated, and it was a happy coincidence that the revival 
of ** Venice Preserv'd,”’ the current play in his season at Hammersmith (he is seen above as Jaffeir), 

should evidence a perfection acclaimed by all. Further pictures will be found in pages 19-25. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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Over the Footlights 


ONTROVERSY has been raging about 
the merits of Benjamin Britten's 
Coronation Opera, Gloriana, and its suita- 
bility for the purpose for which it was 
written. Our own reviewer felt that the 
aspect of the life of Queen Elizabeth | which 
was chosen as the theme was_ scarcely 
suitable for the joyous occasion, but there is 
news of widespread interest on the Con- 
tinent and it will be interesting to follow the 
work’s reception when 
normal conditions. 

The cast of T. S. Eliot's new play, The 
Confidential Clerk, which Henry Sherek is 
presenting at the Edinburgh Festival on 25th 
August for two weeks, is now announced as 
Margaret Leighton, Isabel Jeans. Alan 
Webb, Denholm Elliott, Paul Rogers, Alison 
Leggatt and Peter Jones, an excellent com- 
pany indeed. After Edinburgh, the play will 
visit Newcastle, Liverpool and Manchester, 
before coming to the West End towards the 
end of September 

Ballet is much in the news. The Royal 
Danish Ballet makes its first visit to England 
for two weeks at the Royal Opera House 
from 10th August to 22nd August. Well- 
known ballets to be given are Coppelia, La 
Syvlphide and Graduation Ball in a repertoire 
of some ten items. 


produced under 


Meantime, the American National Ballet 
Theatre will open its third season at Covent 
Garden on 13th July when it will 
four weeks season-ending on &th 

The artists include Alicia Alonso, Igor 
Youskevitch. John = Kriza, Mary Ellen 
Moylan, Melissa Hayden, Gemze de Lappe, 
Paula Lloyd, Ruth Ann Keosun and Eric 
Braun. 

At the Royal Festival Hall a Coronation 
Season lasting from 9th July to 12th Septem- 
ber, is being given by Anton Dolin’s Festival 
Ballet. During the ten weeks five new pro- 
ductions will be presented, including Alice in 
Wonderland, Vilia (based on The Merry 
Widow), Permit to Yesterday and a new 
production of Coppelia. 

On 30th June the Bristol Old Vic Company 
presented King Henry V for two weeks at 


give a 
August. 


the Old Vic. Immediately prior to its open- 
ing at this theatre, the production was seen 
in Zurich where it formed part of the 
annual Zurich Festival. 

John Neville is to be seen in the part of 
Henry and the Company includes Dorothy 
Reynolds, John Ruddock, David Bird. 
Maureen Quinney, James Cairncross, Robert 
Cartland and Yvonne Coulette. 

King Henry V will be succeeded on 13th 
July by the Birmingham Repertory Com- 
pany’s productions in repertory of Parts 1 
Il and II] of King Henry V1. 

The London Mask Theatre presented the 
Elizabethan Theatre Company in Julius 
Caesar on 29th June for a limited run of ten 
days. Julius Caesar will be followed on 9th 
July by Shakespeare's Henry V. This young 
and enthusiastic company, seen recently on 
television in Henry V, is directed by Michael 
MacOwan. 

The London Mask Theatre 
present at the Westminster on 28th July 
Carrington, V.C.. a new play by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie in which Alec Clunes 
will play the name part. The play. which is 
to be directed by Charles Hickman, was 
especially written for the London Mask 
Theatre who, it will be remembered, pre- 
sented the same authors’ play His Excellency 
which, like their earlier National 
Night, enjoyed a long run. 

Plays produced too late for review include 
the revival of Arms and the Man at the Arts, 
and More Whisky and Less Vodka, the 
satirical German revue at the Park Lane 
Theatre by the Dusseldorf Das Kom- 
médchen Artists’ Theatre. 

The Two Bouquets transferred to the 
Piccadilly Theatre on 29th June. 


will then 


Grand 


Sir Godfrey Tearle 


Godfrey Tearle, who died on 8th June at the age of 
68, by his unfailing dignity and integrity during a long 
career, added immeasurably to the distinctions of the 
English theatre His loss is deeply felt. F.S. 


Cover Portrait: Noél Coward in 
The Apple Cart. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





PERIOD 

and - — 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 





ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS-——-———-— 


| Robert White ¢> Sons 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


, 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE > 


SPANGLING 
57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 


EMBROIDERY 














New 


* Over the Moon ” (Piccadilly) 

N spite of Cicely Courtneidge’s unflagging 

cheerfulness there was a marked lack of 
sparkle in this new revue, although no less 
a celebrity than Vivian Ellis was responsible 
for the lyrics and music. Indeed, the items 
which succeeded most were old favourites of 
Miss Courtneidge, such as “ King’s Horses,” 
and it is difficult to understand why there 
should have been such a paucity of good 
new material at a time when the theatre 
seems to be enjoying a minor revue boom. 
No doubt Cicely’s immense popularity will 
guarantee audiences—transfer to the Casino 
is announced; but another half-a-dozen lively 
topical items would make all the difference. 

Miss Courtneidge is supported by Thorley 
Walters, who has proved his worth in several 
recent Courtneidge musicals: his solo num- 
ber, “ Small Time,” in which he appears as 
a fifth-rate touring red-nosed clown, dream- 
ing that one day he tops the bill, and the 
lively Ellis number “ Johnny Head in the 
Air” are very effective. The other young 
supporting artists are Eunice Gayson, Mar- 
garet Mitchell, Aud Johansen and Peter 
Felgate, the latter two making a big hit in 
another number by Vivian Ellis, “Pusekatt.” 
The producer is Jack Hulbert. FS. 


“the seven year itch ” (Aldwych) 
HIS unprepossessing title hides a simple, 
if attractively contrived American 
comedy by George Axelrod, which, how- 
ever, though the touch is of the lightest and 
most delicate, tends to harp on the inevitable 
theme: will frustrated man get dame? 


“Over the Moon "'—Piccadilly, 7th May 

“the seven year itch '—Aldwych, 
May 

“Venice Preserv'd "'—Lyric, Hammersmith 
15th May (see pages 19-25) 

“ Twelfth Night ""—Embassy, 20th May 

‘Second Best Bed "—Aris, 20th May 

“Happy as a King "’—Princes, 23rd" M. 

** Hamlet "'—Embassy, 26th May 

** Snow "’"—New Torch, 26th May 

‘Guys and Dolls ’’—Coliseum, 

“ Twelfth Night ’’—Regent's 
May 

Cilli Wang—Arts, 9th June 

“Set to Music ’-—Watergate, 

“ Eastward Ho!’’—Royal 
June 

“The Private Life of Helen ’—CGlobe 
June 


14th 


28th 


Park 
(see page 


May 


28th 


9th june 


Exchange, 


Shows Reviewed 


A scene from William Douglas Home's new play 
** The Bad Samaritan,’ which opened at the Criterion 
on 24th June too late for review. George Relph is 
seen as the Dean, and Michael Denison as his son. 


In this case the highly respectable pub- 
lisher’s man, Richard Sherman, is merely 
seeking a temporary flutter to bolster 
advancing middle age. To hand, when his 
wife is on vacation with junior, is the girl 
upstairs, ostensibly innocent, but don’t be 
misled! Most of Sherman’s he-man heroics 
are conducted in fantasy, and Brian Reece, 
unrecognisable in his crew cut and clean 
upper lip, must astonish all with the authen- 
ticity of his accent, and his skill in getting 
under the likeable American’s skin. Rosemary 
Harris as The Girl is an unknown whose 
name has nov, hit the headlines, and Alex- 
ander Guage as the psychiatrist who places 
Sherman’s feet so firmly on the downward 
path, is a great strengthener of the action. 

Margot Stevenson (Mrs. Sherman), Jill 
Melford, Isabel George, Toni Frost and 
Anne Purkiss are the fantasy girls, and 
Ronald Wilson and Lee Washburn are the 
disembodied Voices of Conscience of 
Richard and The Girl. The play (we gather 
an exact replica of the Broadway original) 
is directed by John Gerstad FS. 





“ Twelith Night ” (Embassy) 
AMPSTEAD Borough Council were 
associated with this production on 20th 
May. which was certainly a commendable 
undertaking and, on the whole, successful. 
From a bad beginning, the performance 
steadied and grew and burst into flower once 
or twice. The last scene, the long unravel- 
ling, was finely produced and played. The 
permanent set, designed by Stephen Don- 
caster, a bridge with steps at either end, 
was attractive, though plain, and _ it 
functioned well. The lighting was good. 
Many of the costumes were unbecoming. 
To expose actors in the spare attire of ballet 
dancers puts them at a considerable handicap. 
Orsino badly needed the dignity of a 
mantle of some length. Richard Gale, 
neither in make-up or bearing, gave sug- 
gestion of ducal dignity or seniority. He 
was, however, one of seven with good full 
voices. A lot of lines were whispered. 
Pamela Alan made a good impression at 
her first entry as Viola and maintained this 
throughout, but she put it in hazard during 
whispering fits. She achieved a particularly 
good effect at the end of Act 3 when voicing 
the hope new-born for her brother’s survival. 
Christine Finn seemed miscast as Olivia. 
Mairhi Russell made a sprightly Maria but 
she was dressed as a fancy kitchen-maid, 
complete with apron, which made nonsense 
of Viola’s inability to “spot” the mistress. 
Malvolio was given a serious study by 
George Colouris, on the lines of a much 
ill-used gentleman. This is the best 
approach, even for comedy purposes, and 
the result was most satisfying. Paul Dane- 
man made Sir Toby too subtle in a youthful 
way, too thoughtful, given to self-commun- 
ing. His make-up as a sober franklin was 
obvious and unhelpful. He did not look 
bibulous and it strikes the beholder unplea- 
santly when a sober and reverend seigneur 
acts drunk. Michael Redington was a like- 
able Sir Andrew, Robert Welles a cultured 
Feste, and Henry Davies a bucolic Fabian 
and all were blessed with good voices and 
the ability to project them. Richard Davies 
made a Stirring account of Antonio, in spite 
of his cavalry sword. Laurence Payne’s 
direction, given the cast, was helpful but a 
little rococo, There were moments when 
the charm of the play peeped out. H.G.M. 


“ Second Best Bed ” (Arts) 
HE theory that Shakespeare intended a 
secret tribute to his wife, Anne, in 
bequeathing her his second-best bed, receives 
support from the author of this play, Mr. 


N. Richard Nash. It is a costume-comedy 
with Shakespeare and Anne as the principal 
characters. Anne is about to be espoused 
to one, Lewis Poggs, and then to divorce 
her long absent husband Shakespeare, when 
Will himself arrives in Stratford-upon-Avon 
in search of his Youth. 

It is not enough to bring back the dead. 
They must be made to live again. If the 
departed spirit was greater and rarer than 
the spirit of the writer who professes to 
recall it, it cannot be contained in his work 
and sad travesty is the unavoidable result. 

Much of the writing in this case seemed 
idle stuff but there were moments when the 
actors persuaded us that something true to 
human nature was being partially revealed. 
Avis Landone was the most successful in 
this. She gave to Anne Hathaway a gift 
of sadness and understanding. Alan Mac- 
naughtan presented some visual resemblance 
to Shakespeare as we imagine him and spoke 
his lines persuasively. That the lines them- 
selves were calculated to make our national 
genius appear a slight and silly fellow was 
not his fault. Valerie Hanson made effective 
play with the part of a fiery little village 
drab, Richard Warner enforced sympathy for 
Anne’s second choice and Peter Bull, looking 
like the Duchess in “ Alice,” lent his weight 
to the part of the local squire. There was 
a pleasing and almost, one might say, recog- 
nisable set by Ronald Brown. The whole 
thing had been deftly produced by John 
Fernald but it seems a pity that London’s 
leading club-theatre, with its reputation for 
intelligent work, assessed the Coronation 
occasion at this level. H.G.M. 


“ Happy as a King ” (Princes) 


APPY as a King, presented by Jack 

Hylton, book by Austin Melford and 
Fred Emney, with music and lyrics by Ross 
Parker, is a perfect example of the tradi- 
tional British musical comedy. 

We are once again concerned with two 
mythical countries, somewhere on the Medi- 
verranean, which are on the verge of war. 
To bring them together Prince Paul of the 
one country, and Princess Juliet of the other 
(Illyria), decide to marry. In order to do 
this the Princess's father, the King of Illyria, 
an exile now for many years, must be 
found. This gentleman, having lost his 
memory, is now employed as_ musical 
director of a café. How he is persuaded to 
return to Illyria and impersonate himself, 
makes amusing entertainment. 

Fred Emney as the King, complete with 
cigar and monocle, meets all his adventures 





Open Air 
Theatre 


A scene from * Twelfth 
Night" which began 
the 2ist Season of 
plays at Regent's Park 
Open Air Theatre on 
27th May. The ladies 
in waiting with (seated) 
Josephine Tweedy 
(Olivia) and (extreme 
R.) Peggy Simpson 
(Maria) listen to the 
excuses of Malvolio, 
played by Tristan Raw- 
son, Robert Atkins, 
now happily recovering 
from his recent ear 
operation, followed 
“Twelfth Night’ with 
“Love's Labour's Lost” 
on 29th June for a 
four-weeks’ run, with 
Brendan’ Barry, Eric 
Messiter, Jerry Verno, 
jennifer Wilson and 
Patricia Kneale in the 
cast. 


with calm, and succeeds in making some 
very old jokes sound extremely funny. 

Shani Wallis as Princess Juliet (a part 
similar to the one she had in Call Me 
Madam) sings and dances most attractively, 
and Dickie Henderson's Prince, though 
rather lacking in dignity, has a_ pleasing 
personality. 

Other excellent performances come from 
Eve Lister, Greta Unger, Austin Melford 
and Leo Franklyn. 

The production is in the capable hands of 
Richard Bird, and Joan Davis’ dances and 
musical ensembles are a delight. L.M. 


* Hamlet ” (Embassy) 


NTIL this century the point of interest in 
Hamlet was the performance of the actor 


who played the Prince. Nowadays the pro- 
ducer ties with the chief player. The 
Embassy production can be commended on 
both counts. Laurence Payne’s performance 
has the excitement and intelligence one would 
expect from him. The production itself had 
particular interest. It was imaginative. 
straightforward, well-knit: and the promoter, 
Mrs. Renée R. Soskin, with, I understand, no 
previous experience, had directed it. The 
profession of producer has a very uncertain 
future if promoters can do as well as this. 

Mr. Payne’s Hamlet looked right and his 
consistent and persuasive interpretation re- 
vealed an emotional, thoughtful and poetic 
prince, not a plotter but an_ individualist 
looking for an opportunity to dash in and 
achieve his object, unable to force occasion, 
and rejecting opportunity when it came be- 


cause it was not ideal: He was eloquent in 
procrastination and convincing in the fitful 
efforts to fulfil the task laid upon him by 
the Ghost. 


Stephen Doncaster’s setting was the same 
as for Twelfth Night—a bridge approached 
at each end by steps—and it well suited the 
action. The shadowy ghost, by Shaun 
O'Riordan, sounded as if its measured sen- 
tences really were propelled with effort from 
that bourn whence none return. 
Colouris played the King like 
crowned and ranted in prayer. 
Gertrude were obviously in the same age- 
group. This severely handicapped Pamela 
Alan (who showed signs of a suitable and 
clear characterisation), and the treatment of 
the Closet Scene aggravated the fault. As 
Ophelia, Christine Finn provided a mother- 
less mite, a rather mousey missy. but she did 
not fail to appeal in her mad scene, on lines 
of quietly realistic pathos. Brother Laertes 
was well presented by Paul Daneman, frank, 
impetuous and clear of speech. Modern 
side-partings in the hair were noticeable in 
the case of most of the men. This would 
time afterwards, no doubt. Milton 
Rosmer’s Polonius was a bit weak on lines 
and a thought too familiar with Royalty. 
Indeed, the company generally were rather 
careless of Shakespeare’s respect for degree 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern showed hardly 
any deference at all. The Welsh grave- 
diggers. Richard and Henry Davies, acquitted 
themselves well. With so many yokels in 
Denmark, these were of note. H.G.M. 


George 
Cain en- 
Hamlet and 


Save 


(Continued overleaf) 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd. 


* Snow ” (New Torch) 


ARTFIELD Productions presented Snow, 
a new play by Diana Maugham, on 26th 
May. Miss Maugham enjoys the distinction 
and suffers the disability of being niece to 
our most distinguished living dramatist. 
Ignoring that accident, it can be said that her 
play was better entertainment than one has 
been trained to expect at club theatres. 


Though all religions share the motto, 
“better dead,” humanity obstinately clings 
to life. Suicides are never given credit for 
believing that the next world will be better 
than this. On the contrary, it is often 
assumed that their reason was disturbed. 
Snow showed a drug addict who was per- 
suaded altruistically to throw herself over a 
precipice from the top of a Swiss mountain. 
Imagining the physical difficulty of getting 
such a person up the mountain, and the 
moral difficulty of inducing her to do any- 
thing of a self-sacrificing nature, one might 
condemn the story as impossible. It was long 
ago laid down, however, that in the theatre 
it is better to be impossible than improbable. 
Miss Maugham’s plot was so planned that, 
whilst it was being unfolded, it seemed no 
more than unusual. Her five characters were 


all interesting and her dialogue had an agree- 
able crispness and flavour. She had been 
fortunate in her company. In addition to 
Barbara James. who sustained the lead with 
some skill, and Denis Goacher, who supplied 
subtly repressed humour, there was Roy 
Purcell, Reginald Jarman and Zena Marshall. 
Basil Ashmore produced. H.G.M. 


* Guys and Dolls ” (Coliseum) 


ROOF of the infectious nature of this 
attractive American musical was the 
way in which London's critics sprouted 
Runyonese the day after the opening. No 
doubt the temptation was overwhelming! 

It is still early days to say whether the 
West End is going to take this most Ameri- 
can of pieces to its heart, but for this writer 
Guys and Dolls had a peculiar fascination, 
though on occasions one felt the Coliseum 
to be too vast a theatre for its intimate 
technique. It was easy to fall under the 
spell of the deliciously humorous Damon 
Runyon inverted language and admire how 
faithfully the adaptors had translated the 
much-loved American humorist to the stage. 

A splendid company is assembled to bring 
to life the immortal gangster types of Run- 
yon’s particular brand of New York low 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Magnus: Weicome, gentlemen. 1 hope I am not too early. Am I intruding? 


King Magnus (Noél Coward) receives his Cabinet in an office in the Royal Palace. L to R 

Crassus (Peter Bayliss), Nicobar (John Moffatt), Pliny (Archibald Batty), Boanerges (George 

Rose), Proteus (Laurence Naismith), Balbus (Hugh Manning), Lysistrata (Margaret Rawlings) 
and Amanda (Betty Warren). 


“The Apple Cart” 


at the Haymarket 


HIS lively revival of Shaw’s play has proved one of the high lights 

of the Coronation season. A most talented cast has been assembled 

at the Haymarket Theatre to give point to the many witty lines Shaw 
wrote in defence of the monarchy, and Noél Coward, making a welcome 
return to the West End, has scored something of a personal triumph with 
his exceedingly telling interpretation of the rdle of the attractive king. 
The comedy is lavishly mounted in the most royal of settings by 
by Loudon Sainthill, the extravagant opulence of Orinthia’s boudoir parti- 
Aneut MeRean cularly having caused a sensation. Michael MacOwan is the skilful 

director of the piece. 


Pictures 


“The Apple Cart,” first presented at the Malvern Festival in August 
1929 and afterwards at the Queen’s, has, if anything, gained in topicality 
with the years. Cedric Hardwicke was the original King Magnus, Edith 
Evans Orinthia, Eileen Beldon Lysistrata and Barbara Everest Queen 
Jemima. 





Crassus, Boanerges, Pliny and Balbus: ** Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and never brought to mind . 


King Magnus can scarcely restrain a smile when four members of the Cabinet give way to 


song. They had originally come to criticise the King for what they considered his unconsti- 


tutional tampering with public opinion, but he is more than a match for them. Even 
Boanerges, the anti-royalist newly-appointed President of the Board of Tr who is 
ostentatiously proud of his humble beginnings, is soon eating out of the King’s hand. 


Below Proteus The people live next door 
The mame on the brass plate is Public Below: Lysistrata: 1 love my department; I dream of nothing but 
Opinion its efficiency: with me it comes before every personal tie, every 
‘ oi» happiness that common women run after 
The wily Prime Minister, constantly 


threatening resignation, tries in vain The Power 
to ruffle the dignity of his monarch. 





Mistress finds the King a ready and 
sympathetic listener. 





I defy you to make me more happy 


Above: Magnus: 
relations have already 


than our strangely innocent 

made me. 

The King seeks relaxation with Orinthia 

(Margaret Leighton), his pampered and 

beautiful off-duty companion, who is, how- 

ever, far from satisfied with things as they 
are. 


Above right: Orinthia: Never mind your tea 1 will 


give you your tea 
Magnus announces his intention of joining 
his wife for tea, but Orinthia tries to detain 
him. She covets the throne, but all her 
feminine wiles fail to move the King. 


Seeeiie 


Beaks 


NS 


Right: Magnus: Very well, you she-devil: you shall 
let me go 


Private 


Sempronius, one of the King’s 

Secretaries (John Humphry), is an astonished 

witness of the mélée which concludes the 
interlude in Orinthia’s boudoir. 











ibove The Queen: Robert says you 
have tamed Boanerges 

Magnus: No: I have not tamed him. I 
have taught him how to behave I 
have to valet all the beginners 


Later the King enjoys the quiet, 

homely companionship of the 

Queen as she sits knitting on 
the terrace of the Palace. 
(Alexis France as the Quee 


Left: The Queen: 1 never desire anything 
that is not good for you, Magnus. You 
do not always know what is good for 
you 


Magnus: Well, well, well, well! Have 
it your own way, dearest 


The Queen, it is soon apparent, 
has a shrewd knowledge of her 
husband’s character. 














Vanhattan: 1 should like to see the faces of your Cabinet Ministers, King Magnus, when they hear what I 
have to tell you Magnus: So should | But | am not in a position to tell it to them, because I don’t 
know what it is 


Mr. Vanhattan (Cecil Trouncer), the wordy and emotional American Ambassador, brings 
the astonishing news that the United States desires to rejoin the British Empire. 


Below Pliny: Nice weather we're having, these evenings Magnus There is rather a threatening cloud on 
the Western horizon, Mr. Pliny 
The Cabinet make another effort to settle their differences with the King, who is much 
pre-occupied with the possible consequences of the American bombshell. 





Lysistrata But | am_heart- 
broken at your not coming 
into the House with us to 
keep old England in front 
and lead a new Party against 
Breakages. 


On the political issue the 
King has played his trump 
card by threatening to 
abdicate and seek election 
to the House of Com- 
mons as a private citizen. 
Needless to say this is 
the last thing the Prime 
Minister is willing to con- 
template. so the Cabinet 
has no option but to 
retire defeated. One 
should add that through- 
out the controversy the 
women members, at all 
events, have kept their 
sense of proportion, parti- 
cularly the cheerful Post 
Mistress, Amanda, whose 
unrestrained mirth is con- 
stantly a source of irri- 
tation to the Prime 
Minister. 


Left The Queen No no 
now! don't be naughty I 
mustn't be late for dinner 
Come on, like a good little 
boy 


King Magnus has scored 
a resounding victory over 
his Cabinet but it is 
obvious, as the play ends. 
that the real power 
behind the throne lies 
with his quiet. unassum- 
ing Queen. 











Fresh Fields 


for 


Noel Coward 
by Eric Johns 


7 Coronation season brought Noél 
Coward back to the West End with 
resounding success at the Haymarket, where 
he is playing in a timely revival of The 
Apple Cart by Bernard Shaw. Not for 
twenty-five years has Mr. Coward appeared 
in a play written by anyone other than 
himself. This is possibly a theatrical record 
which could only be eclipsed by Sacha 
Guitry. 

Mr. Coward started appearing in his own 
plays as far back as 1920, when he played 
in I'll Leave It To You. This was followed 
by The Young Idea and the revue, London 
Calling, which he wrote with Ronald Jeans. 
In 1924 The Vortex brought him his first 
sensational success, as both actor and author. 
Then he deserted his own plays to appear 
as Lewis Dodd in The Constant Nymph 
with Edna Best. Next came The Second 
Man, a witty comedy by S. N. Behrman, in 
which Mr. Coward played the part created 
by Alfred Lunt in America. There were 
only three other members of the cast, Zena 
Dare, Ursula Jeans and Raymond Massey. 
It was well received at the Playhouse and 
one or two of the critics went so far as to 
suggest that there was no such person as 
Mr. Behrman. They felt it must be Mr. 
Coward using a pseudonym! 

Since the final curtain fell on The Second 
Man in 1928 Mr. Coward has appeared 
exclusively in his own plays, either in this 
country or in America. One ought perhaps 
to mention an isolated exception when he 
played Captain Stanhope in Journey's End 
for three performances in Singapore in 1930. 
Otherwise his acting career has been confined 
to his own shows—This Year of Grace; 
Private Lives; Design for Living; Conver- 
sation Piece, To-night at 8.30, the programme 
of one-act plays with Gertrude Lawrence; 
Blithe Spirit; Present Laughter; This Happy 
Breed and Sigh No More. In addition he 
has given a number of cabaret seasons, 
singing his own witty songs to sophisticated 
audiences at the Café de Paris. 

The Apple Cart appealed to Mr. Coward 
primarily as a good play, particularly suited 
to the Coronation season, in view of the 
fact that it presents such a strong argument 
in favour of the Monarchy. The part of 


Noel Coward as King Magnus 


King Magnus is richly rewarding for an 
actor and time and time again during the 
performance one admires the ease with 
which Mr. Coward assumes it. It might 
almost have been written to suit his brittle 
style. The Interlude with Orinthia recalls 
the rough-and-tumble scenes with Gertrude 
Lawrence in Private Lives. 

As Mr. Coward is a quick study, he found 
Shaw’s lines just as easy to learn as his own 
Not having produced himseif for a number 
of years, he wondered how he would fare 
under the direction of Michael MacOwan, 
but the collaboration proved a happy one. 
Mr. MacOwan is a sympathetic producer 
who knows what he wants and he usually 
gets it by encouraging his actors and trusting 
them to do their best to bring the play to 
life according to his own point of view. 
Though Mr. Coward saw the original pro- 
duction of The Apple Cart, it has in no way 
influenced his present performance. Apart 


(Continued on page 18) 





John Piper's constructional sketch for the *‘ Room in Lucretia’s House’ scene from 
Benjamin Britten's opera *“*‘ The Rape of Lucretia *’ (first produced by the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company in 1946). 


Creative Artists in 
the Theatre 


by Elizabeth H C Corathiel 


HE artistic approach, all important in 


those revivals which have so often 
“marked time” on our London stage during 
the last few years, while the public has 
waited for works of genuine originality 
which managers were either too timid to 
produce or dramatists too sterile to write, 
emphasises a transition period. 

On the threshold of great new develop- 
ments, the English theatre is still hampered 
by ancient and out-moded architecture. 
Vested interests being almost exclusively 
tied up in existing structures, originality is 
ham-strung before it can come to birth. 
But there are signs of irresistible new forces 
at work, and these at the moment find 
their most urgent expression in the ever- 
increasing importance attached to _ the 
‘pictures’ released on the picture-frame 
stage, and in the calibre of the artists 
employed to create them. 

John Piper puts the matter in a nutshell 
when he insists that he is a painter who 
designs for the theatre, not a stage designer 
who paints in his spare time. The signi- 
ficance of the distinction can be traced in 
every fresh undertaking that comes from his 
hand, the latest and most striking being 
Gloriana, the Coronation opera at Covent 
Garden. 


6. 
John Piper 


A man of wide general culture and 
many-sided interests, John Piper mastered 
the rudiments of his craft in the exacting 
school of abstract painting, which held his 
allegiance for several years. This experi- 
ence undoubtedly developed his innate 
sense of balance and form, heightened by a 
passionate love of pure architecture. As 
his individual style developed, romantic 
elements crept in—a predilection for lower- 
ing skies and brilliant, unexpected flashes 
of colour. This command of broad mass 
effects informed by minutely-observed detail 
had in its substance all the facets of drama, 
so that, when the call came to express him- 
self in terms of the theatre, he was already. 
metaphorically-speaking, “ half-way there.” 

Perhaps the final stage in his development 
as a painter for the theatre was reached in 
his discovery of the secret of conferring 
“ texture” on his full-scale creations. When 
he paints stone, it has the living bloom of 
nature and nothing in common with the 
distemper quality so characteristic of con- 
ventional stage scenery. When he paints 
the sea, the sky, or even a brocaded wall- 
covering of some baroque interior, the very 
canvas comes to life, cheating the eye by its 
breath-taking realism. 


(Continued on page 18) 





Right and centre: Some 
reproductions of Mr. 
Piper's sketches for cos- 
tumes featured in Benja- 
min Britten's Coronation 
Opera, ** Gloriana.”’ Top 
are the designs for the 
costumes of the Earl of 
Essex and Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Act Il. 
Below: Two of the Court 
ladies’ costumes for Act 
I, Scene 1. 


Below: One of the im- 
pressive sets used in 
* Billy Budd.”’ Mr. Piper 
was also responsible for 
the décor of this Britten 
opera, which was  pre- 
sented at Covent Garden 
in December 1951. 





Creative Artists in the Theatre (Contd) 

In Gloriana this quality is extended even 
to the costumes, many of which are hand- 
painted, recapturing the charm of ancient 
hand-woven fabrics and patterns no longer 
obtainable in these days of the machine- 
loom. 

John Piper's architectural leanings have 
been of the greatest service to him in 
developing a new technique for the stage. 
By the use of irregularly-shaped rostrums 
which can be turned to present different 
angles. by flat screens split up the centre 
(new adaptation of a very ancient theatrical 
device) pivoting on a post to open like the 
leaves of a book, he overcomes the difficulty 
of achieving several changes of scene with- 
out the necessity of tedious resetting. 

Each new assignment brings its own prob- 
lems which this supreme stage-craftsman 
delights in solving by individual means. 
There was, for instance, Don Giovanni. 
with its numberless streets and courtyards 
and its staggeringly difficult final scene. 
Moreover, Glyndebourne, for which this 
production was to be prepared, had a stage 
with only 23 ft. of proscenium opening, 
and immediately on the conclusion of the 
Glyndebourne season, the production was to 
be moved lock-stock-and-barrel to Scotland 
for the Edinburgh Festival, where the 
theatre assigned to it had a_ proscenium 
nearly twice as big. John Piper solved the 
problem by a series of units, many of them 
in subtle false perspective. These, com- 
bined with skill and endless ingenuity. gave 
the requisite number of changes and not the 
remotest hint of make-shift. Colour and light- 
ing were also employed to heighten variety 
and dramatic tension, the final scene being a 
masterpiece of optical mood-building. 

The fact that, in his theatrical career. 
John Piper has always been drawn to opera 
and ballet may be attributed to his great 
feeling for music—he is a fine amateur 
musician. This sympathy undoubtedly 
played a strong part in settling the manner 
of staging Billy Budd with what one critic, 
in unconscious tribute, described as almost 
“claustrophobic” effect. The libretto, it will 
be remembered. calls for several between- 
deck scenes in a man-o’-war of 1797. In 
order to keep the stage sufficiently filled for 
all parts of the house to follow the action 
clearly and yet convey the idea of cramping 
six-foot headroom, the between-decks are 
built in open-work, like the ribs of a half- 
constructed ship, which conveys exactly the 
right illusion—a most successful blending of 
abstract and realist contrivance. 
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“My contention is”, says Mr. Piper, 
“that the stage is a place which should be 
filled. 1 am against a small shallow area of 
action man-height above the footlights, and 
oceans of unoccupied space overhead. The 
ideal stage setting should be _ three- 
dimensional, with nothing * flat’ about it. 
By this I mean that in feeling, if not in fact. 
it should get across the ‘picture frame.’ 
achieving something of the intimacy of the 
open stage. And I am definitely not against 
the artist's hand being so recognisable in a 
stage set that the ‘ picture’ created could 
stand as a work of art on its own.” 

Yet, with all this, his work is disciplined. 
modest, never self-assertive. His sets are 
designed to serve the work presented in 
them, to promote its changing moods and 
heighten its dramatic effect; they never 
dominate attention to the exclusion of 
everything else. 





Fresh Fields for Noel Coward (Conid.) 


from the dignity of Cedric Hardwicke as 
the King and the flamtoyance of Edith 
Evans as Orinthia, he can remember little. 
This revival is likely to run at the Hay- 
market for months to come, but Mr. Coward 
will leave the cast on August the first. Ever 
since the days of Private Lives he has 
refused to play in long runs. When he 
withdrew that comedy after three months at 
the Phoenix he found some gratification in 
the knowledge that it could easily have run 
for another six. He has been criticised by 
people who consider it a sin for a play to 
be withdrawn or for the star to leave the 
cast while it is still playing to good business. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Coward abides by his 
decision, convinced that the policy is right 
as far as he is concerned. He considers 
himself a writer first and an actor second. 
If he plays the same part over and over 
again during a long run he becomes bored 
and frustrated and his performance deterior- 
ates. What is more important to him is the 
fact that a long spell of acting ties him to 
the theatre and gives him no time to write. 
So Mr. Coward will vacate his palatial 
dressing-room at the Haymarket at the end 
of the month and after a short holiday. 
either in France or Italy, he will retire to 
his English country home to complete the 
second volume of his memoirs. He also has 
“other fish to fry.” which may mean that 
he intends to write another play or a 
succession of wicked ditties to delight the 
habitués of the fashionable night haunts of 
London and New York. Time will tell. 
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Jaffeir: Sir, 1 have a wife, bear this in safety to her 


scene 3 of 
(Pierre); 


from 
Scofield 


A dramatic moment 
(Executioner); Paul 


the 
and, 
Gielgud (Jaffeir) and Paul Hardwick (Executioner), 


N 


A token that with 


act. L 
Geoffrey 


my dying breath 
to R: 
Taylor 

(Pictures by 


I blessed her 
last 
front, 


Brewster Mason 
(Officer); John 
Angus McBean) 


* Venice Preserv’d” 


HIRD and last of the preductions in 

John Gielgud’s Season at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, “ Venice  Preserv’d,” by 
Thomas Otway, a most popular tragedy 
among the great actors and actresses of the 
17th, 18th and early 19th centuries, has 
rarely been performed in modern times. 
The last occasion was also at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in 1920, when E. Ion 
Swinley, Balliol Holloway and Cathleen 
Nesbitt were the stars. It says much for 
the unusual perfection of the production and 
acting of this current revival that one came 
away from the theatre marvelling that the 


play should have had such scant attention 
in our day. 

This is indeed a theatrical experience not 
to be missed. If the play had proved much 
less interesting it would still be worth the 
visit to hear words so beautifully spoken 
by the entire company, and to enjoy the 
visual impact of a superbly staged work 
brilliantly produced, a splendid tribute to 
Peter Brook’s direction and to the settings 
and costumes by Leslie Hurry. 

John Gielgud, Paul Scofield, Eileen Herlie 
and Pamela Brown excel in highly con- 
trasting réles as the four stars of the play. 





Belvidera: Alas! where am I! 
wither is’t you lead me! 
Methinks I read distraction 
your face! 


In a cellar in Venice a group 
of conspirators are plotting 
the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Pierre, one of the 
leaders, has persuaded his 
friend, Jaffeir, to join the 
conspiracy, and Jaffeir in his 
turn brings his wife, Belvi- 
dera (Eileen Herlie, eft). 
Right: Brewster Mason as 
Bedamar. 


Jaffeir: To you, sirs, and your 
honours, I bequeath her, 
And with her this, when I prove 
unworthy— 
You know the rest:—then strike 
it to her heart. 
In token of his good faith 
Jaffeir hands over Belvidera 
as a hostage, together with 
a dagger which is to be used 
against her if he should 
prove false. Belvidera her- 
self knows nothing of the 
plot. 


Belvidera: Yet hear her! yet recall 
me— 
Belvidera, mystified and up- 
set by her husband’s strange 
behaviour, tegs Jaffeir to 
recall her. Centre: Eric 
Porter as Renault. 








Aquilina: You would do well, signor, to be trouble- 
some here no longer, 
but leave me to myself, be sober and go home, sir 


In Aquilina’s apartment above the cellar, the 

bored courtesan tries to get rid of her 

wealthy but tiresome admirer, the Senator 

Antonio. L to R: Richard Wordsworth, 

Pamela Brown and Gillian Webb (rnaid to 
Aquilina). 


Above right: Antonio: This is very barbarous usage, 
Nacky, very barbarous. 


The amusing scene where Aquilina indulges 
one of the odd whims of her elderly lover. 


Right: Aquilina: My lovely soldier, com’st to my 
deliverance 


Having at last despatched the unwelcome 
Antonio, Aquilina is only too happy to fall 
into the arms of her true love, Pierre. 





Jafieir: Have a care, and shrink not even in 
thought! 
For if thou dost— 


Belvidera: 1 know it, thou wilt kill me. 


Jaffeir is horrified when he hears that 
his wife has received unwonted 
attentions from Renault during the 
night. Previous to this he had, in 
response to her pleading, divulged 
the details of the plot, which involves 
the lives of the Senators, of whom 
Belvidera’s father is one. She pleads 
with him to abandon the conspiracy. 


Below: Renault: Let each man think that on 
his special virtue 


Depends the good and fame of all the rest 


Just before their plan to seize the city 
is put into operation, the plotters make 
their final oath. Jaffeir, obviously 
disturbed in mind, slips away, and his 
fellow conspirators, already suspecting 
he may be a traitor, would have 
followed him but for Pierre’s inter- 
vention. 
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Jaffeir: Not all your racks, your engines 
or your wheels 
Shall force a groan away—that you may 
quess at. ° 


Jaffeir reveals the plot to the 
Senate, having been persuaded by 
the unhappy Belvidera to betray 
his companions. L to R: The 
Senator Antonio, Second Senator 
(Edward Mulhare); Priuli, Belvi- 
dera’s father (Herbert Lomas) and 
the Duke of Venice (David 
Dodimead). 


Left: Duke: The paper intimates their 
rendezvous. 
Jaffeir has given the Senators 
details of the conspiracy on con- 
dition that the lives of his fellow 
plotters are spared, to which the 
Senate cynically agree. 


Pierre: Why these disgraceful chains upon the limbs that have so often laboured in your service? 


Pierre protests at his arrest, only to discover that he has been tetrayed. 
23 





Left: Jaffeir: 1 gave this dagger with thee as in trust 
To be thy portion, if e’er I proved false 


After the dramatic scene in which Pierre 
has denounced his treacherous friend, 
Jaffeir, overcome with remorse, turns on 
Belvidera and threatens to carry out his 
original undertaking that she should forfeit 
her life if he should prove false. 


Below Left: Belvidera: Fly to the Senate, save the 
promised lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice 


Belvidera in fear for her life flies to her 
father. 


Below Antonio: Hold, hold, thy love, thy lord, thy 
hero 
Shall be preserv’d and safe 


Aquilina: Or may this poniard 
Rust in thy heart 


Aquilina in her turn makes a desperate bid 
to save her lover’s life. 











(Above) 
Pierre: Now, Jaffeir! now 1 am going 


Jajfeir: Have at thee 
Thou honest heart, then—here 
And this is well too 


The execution of Pierre by torture and 
the tragic final reconciliation of the two 
friends, when Jaffeir at last keeping faith 
kills Pierre before taking his own life 


Left: Priuli: Lead me into’ some place that’s fit 
for mourning 


Her mind overthrown by grief, Belvi 

dera falls dead at the feet of her dis- 

tracted father. (Right: Norman Bird as 
the Friar.) 





Joan McCracken and 
Bob Fortier in one 
of the colourful dance 
sequences in *‘Me and 
Juliet,’ the new Rod- 
gers Hammerstein 
musical. 
(Picture by Fred Fehl) 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent 


HIS enthusiast of the American musical 
comedy has been asking only one thing 
them to make happiness complete: a 
return to an original book. Half the fun 
is removed when the curtain goes up on a 
familiar plot borrowed from a novel, short 
story, play or motion picture, but now that 
our wish has been granted with Abe Burrows’ 
original book for Cole Porter’s Can-Can 
(reviewed last issue) and Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s ditto for Me and Juliet, all we can 
whisper is “ bring back those adaptations.” 

A friend recently summed up the respective 
merits of these two musicals by saying, “ The 
only way to enjoy Me and Juliet is to see 
Can-Can the night before,” and that, unfor- 
tunately, is about the maximum praise that 
can be bestowed this time upon the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein team, which is quite a 
departure from the usual comments that 
ring around the creators of Oklahoma!, 
Carousel, South Pacific and The King and I 
probably the most memorable string of 
successes in the history of the American 
theatre. 

For their inspiration and theme the colla- 
torators have turned to the theatre they 


of 
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know and love so well and it has been their 
stated aim in Me and Juliet to treat it 
honestly and sincerely as the living com- 
munity each company becomes as it settles 
down to a long Broadway run. To be 
avoided at all costs were the show business 
cliches of understudy stepping into the star’s 
shoes, etc., but somewhere along Mr. 
Hammerstein’s story line the tried, and it is 
as yet to be determined how true, familiars 
of the eternal triangle found themselves 
solidly ensconsed not in their place but 
alongside Mr. Hammerstein’s forgotten good 
intentions. 

His structural set-up is the difficult play- 
within-a-play, with the “ outer ” one, empha- 
sizing the loves of some members of the 
troupe, bearing the burden of the story. 
Here a_ sweet. young chorine with no 
theatrical ambitions, in her first loneliness on 
being away from home, becomes the girl 
friend of a burly, bullying stage electrician. 
When she falls in love with the assistant 
stage manager (he has ambitions to become a 
director), the electrician goes berserk with 
the first act falling as does a sandbag from 
above missing our heroine by inches. This 





is quite a backstage cliche to fall into. 
particularly when you are out to avoid them, 
but it is preparation for the second act 
wherein Mr. Hammerstein lets out all stops 
and runs melodramatically wild. The elec- 
trician, determined to kill our hero, goes 
stalking him in the lounge during inter- 
mission; onstage during a number; takes 
time out to get drunk, and finally traps him 
in the manager’s office. By this time you 
begin to wonder why the police have not 
been called, but, of course, it would have 
meant no second act, so long about the end 
of the hunt a line is stuck in to the effect 
they were called, an hour ago, but you 
know how long it takes the police to show 
up! The climax is a fist fight with a lucky 
punch sending the electrician smack against 
the radiator and out like a light. The end- 
ing? An apology from the villain: he 
would have behaved better if he had known 
boy and girl were already secretly married. 

The lighter sub-plot concerns the strict 
Stage manager and his personal rule never 
to date a member of the company and the 
impish leading dancer who gets him to 
change his mind. 

As for the play-within-the-play, the one 
the company is supposedly presenting on 
Broadway, it comes “ perilously close to 
being a show-without-a-show” as one 
reviewer put it. It seems to want to be a 
satirical fantasy with an average young man 
seeing his sweetheart as Juliet, his boss as 
Don Juan and temptation as Carmen, but 
Mr. Hammerstein’s wit is of the ponderous 
variety and any point he might have wished 
to make in these time-consuming numbers 
is pretty generally abandoned before being 
bludgeoned to death. 

Considering the fact nothing heard on 
stage can lead one to the conclusion it 
might have read better in script form, the 
nice hypothetical question arises as to how 
does anyone tell Oscar Hammerstein, before 
going into production, that he has written 
a dull book? Or does everyone just hold 
his tongue and pray the king can do no 
wrong? 


The out-of-town reviewers quickly pointed 
to this devil book as the danger area and 
it seemed rather odd to hear the skilled, 
show-wise author declare no major changes 
were necessary, just a bit of tinkering here 


and there. Actually, possibly only one major 
Herculean change was necessary to make his 
obvious story acceptable and that was the 
breathing of life and individuality into his 
characters. However, no matter how much 
Mr. Hammerstein respects his people and the 


profession in which they work, they stub- 
bornly refuse to become vital either to 
themselves or in relation to each other or 
to their work and so ultimately to the 
audience. 

With such a frail framework to build on 
and around, the most astonishing thing about 
Me and Juliet is the sparkle of brilliance 
the director, George Abbott, the set designer. 
Jo Mielziner with a stunning assist from 
Irene Sharaff’s luxurious costumes, and dance 
director, Robert Alton, have cast about the 
proceedings. Everything wonderful the 
contemporary musical stage can muster up 
is there to deceive audiences into believing 
they are seeing the gayest and greatest 
musical of the century. 

Perhaps it is Richard Rodgers’ music that 
served as their point of inspiration, for 
while this score is conceded to be a notch 
or two below his best work, it is still several 
notches above the music almost anyone else 
is turning out for the theatre today. Variety 
is what it has in abundance and as usual 
the ballads, this time “ No Other Love ” and 
“ Marriage Type Love” can be hummed 
and whistled as you leave the theatre. 

In the cast, no one special has teen 
discovered but Isabel Bigley, who created 
the role of the Savation Army Miss in Guys 
and Dolls. She is again sweet and appealing 
as the small town chorine, while the men 
in her life, true love, Bill Hayes, and boozing 
bully, Mark Dawson, have considerable stage 
presence of solid voices. Joan McCracken 
who played the “fall down” girl in the 
original company of Oklahoma! but has not 
zoomed to the top but rather has established 
herself over the years as a reliable, versatile 
performer, comes closest to stopping the 
show with a perky rendition of “It’s Me,” 
the story of an actress, shy and retiring off- 
stage, but a ball of fire on. Her vis-a-vis, 
the stage manager, is succinctly played by 
Ray Walston, who you will probably remem- 
ber as the belly dancer, Luther Billis, in 
the Drury Lane production of South Pacific. 


What does the future hold in store for 
Me and Juliet? Well, and needless to say. 
it was sold out for many weeks in advance 
prior to the Broadway opening providing a 
welcome cushion in face of the unanimously 
unenthusiastic press. Its greatest boost 
toward eventual success, however, will come 
from the barrage of free plugs the National 
Broadcasting Company is giving the show on 
radio and television, its sister company. 
R. C. A. Victor, having an $187,500 invest- 
ment riding on the outcome. 
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Diana Morgan 


who, with her husband Robert MacDermot, has 
written *‘ Set to Music,” the sparkling revue directed 
by Norman Marshall at the New Watergate Theatre 
Club. This is a happy reunion of the talents responsible 
for those unforgettable Gate revues which delighted 
London from 1935-1940. (Portrait by Vivienne) 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd) 


society and the story of the inveterate 
gambler, Sky Masterson, who gambles on a 
Salvation Army lass, only to be converted 
himself, is made lively by some delightful 
music and lyrics by Frank Loesser. If one 
foresaw a little embarrassment ahead in the 
prayer meeting which the gangsters forcibly 
attended, all was forgotten in the hit number 
of the show, “ Sit Down You're Rockin’ the 
Boat,” sung by Nicely-Nicely in the outsize 
shape of beaming Stubby Kaye. Vivian 
Blaine, as the long suffering Miss Adelaide, 
scored heavily with “Take Back Your 
Mink,” and our own Lizbeth Webb was in 
excellent voice and at her most demure as 
the Salvation Army Miss. The other stars 
are Sam Levene as the incorrigible Nathan 
Detroit, and Jerry Wayne, as handsome a 
hero as any musical could desire. F.S. 


Cilli Wang (4rts) 

HE popular mime, Cilli Wang, returned 

to the Arts Theatre for a season during 
June and provided that silent, farcical and 
ironic commentary in which she specialises 
on aspects of civilised life. As Miss Wang 
is a solo performer, the most remarkable 
item in her programme was “ World Tourna- 
ment,” in which there appeared to be two 
persons, representing East and West, with a 
Globe between them which each tried to 
wrest from the other. In “ Pas de Deux” 


‘ delightfully discernible. 


and “Dance Partners,” the lay figure was 
Other items of note 
were the very Bohemian painter who worked 
to the music of one of Liszt’s Hungarian 
rhapsodies, the Giraffe, the Owl-Chick and 
the two studies of the Common Man. All 
were very funny, very clever examples of 
wordless wit. Oh, had the programme but 
been entirely wordless, it had been entirely 
enjoyable. But, between numbers, whilst 
Miss Wang recovered her breath and 
changed her costume, a young man was sent 
on to kill time with talk. H.G.M. 


* Set to Music ” (New Watergate) 

NE by one, the club theatres assume the 

prefix of recency. The Watergate is 
truly transformed—a brilliant bijou—and 
when opened on 9th June gleaming within 
was Norman Marshall’s Revue. The diffi- 
culty of beginning a new revue in a new 
way was met by beginning it in the old 
way with ironic comments—a dangerous 
expedient. There followed two dozen mostly 
topical numbers, all notable for wit, skill 
and style, but some of them seemed to last 
a thought too long. The Welsh “ spiritual ” 
was quite an achievement, a new idea, 
satirical and musical and employing the 
whole company under the leadership of John 
Glyn-Jones. The Church’s entry into the 
entertainment world with Box Office tech- 
nique was touched off appropriately. Among 
individual items, Ivan Staff’s “ B flat” took 
high place. Jean Telfer had a neat dance 
number and Noel Dyson’s gift for burlesque 
was well employed. Other contributors were 
Lois Green, James Browne and Norman 
Warwick. Ronnie Hill supplied most of the 
music. H.G.M. 


* Eastward Ho!” (Royal Exchange) 
ERNARD Miles and his Mermaid 
Theatre found the ideal play for their 
unique new home in Ben Jonson’s Eastward 
Ho! which, though no masterpiece, positively 
breathes the spirit of the gay and roisterous 
London which milled around Cheapside and 
the Royal Exchange itself in Elizabethan 
times. Nothing was spared to bring out the 
humour of Jonson’s comedy, which acts 
much better than it reads. Special praise was 
due to Fulton Mackay for his lively render- 
ing of Quicksilver, the errant apprentice, 
and to Graham Squire for his perfectly 
spoken Touchstone, the Goldsmith. Barbara 
Lott was excellent as Gertrude, his daughter 
who is bent on becoming a “lady,” and 
Bernard Miles himself had an amusing five 
minutes as Slitgut. FS. 
(Continued on page 34) 











Jerry Desmonde (Tom Weldon), John Warwick (“ Banner” Brown), Anthony Oliver (Dr 
Wilson), Naunton Wayne (Jim Henderson) and Lionel Murton (Jonathan Maxwell) with 
Yolande Donlan (Surrey Smith). 


-Red-headed Blonde” 


at the Vaudeville 


AL Guest's light-hearted comedy has settled down to a firm success at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. Irresistible Yolande Donlan is once again 
delighting London audiences as a nitwitted but wholly delightful American 
* cutie.” 


emia This time she is a famous American film star brought to England 
to appear in a new musical, the promoters of which discover, too late, that 
she can neither sing nor dance, contrary to the impression conveyed by her 
Hollywood musical epics. 


by 
Houston-Rogers 


The men in the cast give excellent support; 


Charles Hickman’s direction is slick and Anthony Holland’s settings 


cheerfully elegant. 
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Above: The chaotic 
scene in the Knights- 
bridge flat in which 
Surrey Smith is in- 
stalled. Sundry 
refrigerators have 
been begged and 
borrowed to make 
her feel at home, and 
the tenant from the 
flat below has just 
arrived to collect his 
milk. The lady re- 
porter, centre, is far 
from welcome at 
this moment and is 
hustled out. 


Left: First compli- 
cation is the dis- 
covery that Miss 
Smith is red-headed 
when she is billed as 
a blonde. Most 
obligingly she recti- 
fies this, to the fur- 
ther embarrassment 
of the producer and 
the impressario (/eft 
and right) who have 
just changed all the 
bills to red-head. 








ee 


Most devastating  dis- 
covery of all is that the 
star has never danced or 
sung in her life. The 
unfortunate author, Jim 
Henderson, accordingly 
arranges that Miss 
Smith’s understudy, 
Mavis (Donna Stewart), 
shall sing the songs while 
the star mimes the words. 


The furious star hurls the 
model at the exotic dress 
designer, Paul _ Rivers 
(Tom Gill), when she 
discovers that her gowns 
for the show have been 
made to hopelessly wrong 
measurements. 


The friendly vet from the 
flat below, * Dr.” Wilson, 
takes a hand in saving 
the situation, and, un- 
known to the author and 
promoters, calls .in a 
singing teacher to put 
Surrey through her paces. 
But Mrs. Braithwaite 
(Margot Lister) quickly 
realises that her task is 
hopeless. Left, Ronnie 
(Lionel Blair), Surrey’s 
dancing partner in the 
show. 











The amusing scene during the first night of 
the show. Surrey, panic-stricken, discovers 
that the understudy is not under the seat, 
and is dragged willy-nilly through the dance 
by Ronnie. The result is excruciatingly 
funny and poor Surrey rushes from the 
theatre convinced she has ruined the show. 


Miss Smith also takes 
dancing lessons’ with 
Ronnie, also to no good 
purpose, and in_ her 
efforts to keep. the 
author ignorant of what 
is going on, inadver- 
tently drugs him into a 
deep unconsciousness. 


A moment towards the end of the play. The 

runaway Miss Smith finally returns to the flat 

to be told by the author, who is now hopelessly 

in love, that the show is a smash hit and her 

reception as leading lady positively rapturous. 

He thus finally persuades her there is no need 
to take the next plane home. 








Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-on 


OME of the Coronation casualties in the 

theatre have been unexpected, but on 

the other hand it is not surprising to find 

that Agatha Christie’s thriller, The Mouse- 

trap, at the Ambassadors, is_ definitely 
scheduled to run into next year. 

Richard Attenborough has recruited a new 
army of admirers on the strength of his 
performance as Detective Sergeant Trotter 
in this play and though it opened in the 
West End as long ago as last November, 
he is still enjoying the novel thrill of 
appearing in a thriller. It is something quite 
new in this young actor’s experience. 

“ After playing for a week or two in The 
Mousetrap,” said Mr. Attenborough, “| 
began to realise that thrillers have a some- 
what specialised public and do not rely 
entirely upon the ordinary run of theatre- 
goers. They attract readers of detective 
fiction, who may not go to the theatre in the 
normal course of events, but cannot resist a 
who-dun-it in any shape or form. Then, of 
course, Agatha Christie’s countless readers 
can hardly resist coming to see her first 
play. 

“Strange as it may seem, Mrs. Christie 
has never written a play before. Her name 
is exceptionally well-known in the theatre, 
but those earlier works with which it was 
associated were adaptations of her popular 
novels. Charles Laughton made one of the 
outstanding successes of his career as Hercule 
Poiret in Alibi, a dramatisation of The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd and later in Love 
from a Stranger, Marie Ney and Frank 
Vosper made playgoers’ blood run cold in 
Mr. Vosper’s masterly adaptation of one of 
Mrs. Christie’s more sinister studies of the 
criminal mind. Other Christie dramatisations 
which occur to me are Ten Little Niggers, 
Appointment with Death, Murder on the 
Nile, Murder at the Vicarage and’ The 
Hollow. The Hollow brought the thriller 
back into vogue after a partial eclipse and 
paved the way for recent crime plays by 
other authors, such as Dial ‘““M” for Murder; 
Meet Mr. Callaghan; Murder Mistaken and 
The Man. 

“ At one time I fondly imagined no one 
went to a thriller twice. Now I know 
different. I learn from playgoers who kindly 
wait at the stage door to express their appre- 
ciation that quite a number go twice. I am 


Richard Attenborough 


glad to say that as far as The Mousetrap 
is concerned Mrs. Christie keeps them 
guessing throughout their first visit. They 
return even when they know the solution 
to the mystery, to enjoy looking for the 
clues as the play unfolds itself. 

“ There is a decided excitement in playing 
in a thriller because the curtain rises on an 
audience already keyed-up and expectant. 
They fall for every red herring and enjoy 
every situation as the play makes one point 
after another. The actor in a thriller dare 
not relax for a split second; if he fails to 
concentrate he breaks the spell and the 
suspense, so carefully worked out by the 
dramatist, goes for nothing. There are 
occasions in The Mousetrap when | am on 
the stage alone for as long as two minutes 
at a time, but those two minutes demand 
even more intensive concentration than the 
other scenes I share with my colleagues. To 
let the audience slip out of my grip, even 
partially, at such a moment would jeopardise 
the entire play. 

“In The Mousetrap we have had the good 
fortune to play to packed houses ever since 
the first night. For the actor there is some- 
thing enormously stimulating about facing 
a house that has the boxes filled and 
people standing two deep at the sides. When 
sweets first came off the ration we had to 
fight a certain restlessness in the audience, 
and endure the distracting sound of crinkling 
paper being removed from chocolates, but 
we eventually succeeded in making the 
house more interested in Mrs. Christie than 
Mr. Cadbury.” 





Diana Lynn 

American star who will have the leading part in 

**The Moon is Blue’’ which opens at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre during the first week of July. 


New Shows Reviewed (( ond.) 


“The Private Life of Helen” (Globe) 

Y way of a change from the modern 

soul-searching, psychological approach 
to the old Greek tragedies, we have here 
the lightest possible interpretation of the 
Menelaus and Helen story, in the first place 
dramatised by André Roussin and Madeleine 


Gray from the novel by John Erskine, and 


now provided in an English version by 
Arthur Macrae. 

_ This is feather-weight comedy, depending 
for its success largely on the skill of the 
protagonists in adding that extra sparkle to 
the dialogue and in persuading the audience 
that there has been some action, when, in 
fact, there is none. Then again, when the 
initial surprise of seeing the ancients thus 
irreverently and amusingly treated has worn 
thin, the author must somehow keep the 
audience's interest alive for the best part of 
two acts. It says much for Mr. Macrae’s 
skill that he largely does this, in spite of the 
fact that the second act produces 10 new 
characters, but depends for its surprise on 
third party descriptions of the erstwhile 
gruesome happenings set in motion by 
Helen's relations, Clytemnestra, Electra and 
Orestes. 

James Bailey's sun-lit Greek palace is a 
happy hunting ground for Helen’s undying 
fascination, and Diana Wynyard, every inch 
a Greek goddess in several exquisite gowns, 
has no trouble whatever—aided by her own 
delicious sense of comedy in besting 
Menelaus, her long-suffering spouse, in their 


interminable arguments about the advisabi- 
lity of their daughter marrying Orestes. 
Cecil Parker scores heavily as the long- 
suffering Menelaus, but Janette Scott, we 
thought, was far too immature for the réle 
of the daughter Hermione. There remain 
the third act surprise—Leo Ciceri as Tele- 
machus, who never speaks a word, and 
Arthur Macrae as Eteoneus, the keeper of 
the palace gate and “Greek chorus,” who 
most skilfully sets the scene at curtain rise 
and punctuates the tale. FS. 


OPERA and BALLET 


* Elektra ” (Covent Garden) 

Ww the Coronation Season at the Royal 
Opera House should open with Richard 

Strauss’s Elektra was not evident, but an 

opportunity of hearing this virtuoso work 

was not to be eyed askance. 

The figure of Electra, second child of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, who, a young 
woman at the time of her father’s murder 
by Clytemnestra and her lover Aegisthus, 
secretly sent her infant brother Orestes out 
of the country to be reared as an instrument 
of vengeance, and who maintained contact 
with him, herself holding off from her 
mother whilst remaining within the palace 
precincts, until Orestes should be old 
enough to avenge under her instigation his 
father’s} murder, attracted Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides in turn. Electra 
must have had fascination for followers of 
the German cult for psychological analysis. 
A father-fixation, prolonged and enforced 
virginity, adultery leading to murder, and 
the delayed climax of matricide, what a case! 
Hugo von Hofmannstal made a play in 
German, based on Sophocles, soon after the 
turn of this century and Max Reinhardt 
produced it in Berlin. Strauss saw this pro- 
duction and immediately decided that here 
was a theme with which he could musically 
out-Herod “Salome.” His opera was pro- 
duced in Dresden on 25th January 1909. A 
year later it was performed in London, 
Thomas Beecham wonducting, and people 
were impressed but shocked. 

At the first performance of this season’s 
production, on 13th May, Dr. Erich Kleiber 
conducted the orchestra, which swelled into 
the boxes, through a wonderfully accom- 
plished rendering of the disturbing—almost 
electrifying—score. The orchestra is what 
counts. What happens on the stage is 
embellishment. The music allows emotion 
to escape by expressing it and then has to 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Above: Laurence Olivier 
as Macheath and Dorothy 
Tutin as Polly. Apart 
from Sir Laurence and 
Stanley Holloway, the 
singing voices in the film 
are dubbed, Adele Leigh, 
Edith Coates and Joan 
Cross being among fam- 
ous opera singers who 
take part. 


Right: Macheath, on his 
way to be hanged at 
Tyburn, is féted by the 
tumultuous London pop- 
ulace. One of the many 
brilliant crowd — scenes 
which are _— superbly 
handled by Peter Brook. 


Right: At the instigation 
of the Beggar the pri- 
soners in Newgate jail 
run wild prior to the 
escape of the real life 
Macheath. The _ film, 
which is in Technicolour, 
is co-produced by Sir 
Laurence Olivier and 
Hertert Wilcox, and 
directed by Peter Brook. 


* The 
Beggar's 
Opera” 


@ Scenes from the colourful 
film version of ** The Beggar's 
Opera,”” starring Laurence 
Olivier, who also makes his 
debut as a singer in the dashing 
réle of the highwayman, Mac- 
heath. Other well-known stage 
personalities in the cast are 
Dorothy Tutin (Polly); Stanley 
Holloway (Lockit); Daphne 
Anderson (Lucy); George 
Devine (Peachum); Athene 
Seyler (Mrs. Trapes); Mary 
Clare (Mrs. Peachum) and Hugh 
Griffith (the Beggar). 





Opera and Ballet (Contd) 


generate more. It does not increase the 
tension between the unfolding of the plan of 
violence and the execution of the deed; it 
relieves it. This is unavoidable, no doubt, 
implicit in the difficulty of making opera 
tragic. If it fails to be tragic, visually, what 
does become? A question not to be 
asked. 

The opera was sung in German. Erna 
Schliiter earned respect for her performance 
in the arduous réle of Elektra and Annelies 
Kupper gave good support as the younger 
sister Chrysothemis. The two outstanding 
performances, however, were given by Edith 
Coates, sinisterly impressive as Clytemnestra, 
and Hans Braun, strong and calm as Orestes. 

H.G.M. 


it 


* Gloriana ” (Covent Garden) 
ENJAMIN BRITTEN'’S opera, performed 
on 8th June at a Gala Performance on 
the occasion of the Coronation of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, is not perfectly 
suitable to be set before the young Queen 
and her Consort. It is true that the work 
depicts Queen Elizabeth I—but how? As 
a vixenish and embittered elderly virgin 
sending a young man to his death in a fit 
of spite because two young women—his 
wife and his sister—plead for his life. This 


is the end of the “ love-story ” of Elizabeth 


and Essex, based, it seems, on Lytton 
Strachey’s book. The opera is in 3 Acts, 
8 scenes, and with the signing of the death- 
warrant the story is over. It must have 
occurred to somebody that this tragic and 
bizarre friendship did not reflect “ Gloriana ” 
in a glorious light, that it was not exactly 
appropriate to the occasion, could not be 
construed as a fitting tribute to a young 
queen, happy with a young husband and 
two children. Having used up the score 
and exhausted the décor, Queen Elizabeth I 
is left in a pool of light on a darkened stage 
to revolve other matters in her mind. Three 
or four persons are sent on, one at a time, 
to address her and give her opportunity to 
reply thoughtfully and majestically. This, 
however, being all in spoken dialogue, comes 
oddly at the end of a musical work and with 
all the appearance of afterthought; a prose 
epilogue something reminiscent of Shaw’s 
St. Joan. 

Joan Cross successfully brought to life 
the familiar portraits of Elizabeth I and 
sang in character rather than with power. 
Peter Pears was beardless as Essex but 
nevertheless gave a convincing study of that 
unsatisfactory and unhappy nobleman. 
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Jennifer Vyvyan was effective as his sister, 
Lady Rich, and Monica Sinclair was rather 
appealing as his wife. Benjamin Britten’s 
music conveyed the story’s varying moods 
with vigour and grace. John Pritchard con- 
ducted so as to let the singers be heard. 
Even so, their voices did not seem powerful 
enough to fill the building. 

The production was sumptuous and 
kaleidoscopic. Basil Coleman, as producer, 
had employed a pageant-master’s art. John 
Piper’s designs had characteristic force and 
style and the many bright colours in the 
costumes, rose, gold, acquamarine and 
amethyst, enchantingly blended, had a highly 
romantic effect. Dance had a big share in 
the work and choreography was by John 
Cranko. There was an open-air masque at 
Norwich, distinguished by solo dances by 
Svetlana Beriosova and Desmond Doyle, 
and in Whitehall at a court ball there were 
three, no less, period dances, the galliard, 
the lavolta and the corranto. Specially 
enjoyed was a Morris dance by Johaar 
Mosevaal. H.G.M. 


* The Immortal Hour” (Sadler's Wells) 
OSSIBLY Sadler's Wells have left until 
too late their first performance of 
Rutiand Boughton’s incantatory ‘ Music 
Drama,” The Immortal Hour. A generation 
ago this work had many, very many, devotees. 
The production on 28th May recalled in 
various ways the village festival atmosphere 
in which the work was born. It was well 
sung, which is what chiefly matters, but an 
antiquarian flavour pervaded it and the 
reception was, for Sadler's Wells, almost 
tepid. 

Celtic legend now seems to require apology 
and Fiona Macleod, from whose works the 
libretto was adapted, is chiefly interesting as 
the oft-denied pseudonym of William Sharp. 
The story relates how a King of Ireland. 
Eochaidh (pronounced Yochay), met a fairy. 
Etain, wandering late in a much haunted, 
moonlit wood, and married her. After a 
year of happiness together in the King’s Dun, 
a fairy prince arrives and recalls Etain to the 
Land of Faery, leaving the King disconsolate. 
An immortal contact-man, Dalua, enters and 
touches the King, “ And the lonely of heart 
is withered away “—although Yeats’s beauti- 
ful phrase is not employed. 

John Lanigan, appearing by arrangement 
with the General Administrator, Royal Opera 
House, sang brilliantly in the part of Midir, 
the fairy prince, who appears late and has in 
his portion the well-remembered fairy song. 


(Continued on facing page) 





“ How beautiful they are, the lordly ones.” 
Patricia Howard, as Etain, John Hargreaves 
as Eochaidh, and Stanley Clarkson as Dalua, 
had the long parts which carry the work, and 
it was good to hear the words so clearly. 
Ghostly pipes and pleading strings accom- 
panied the long and leisurely incantations. 
Somehow, one would expect harps. many 
harps, Irish Harps. Welsh Harps, portable 
harps and upright harps. Actually, there was 
one. James Robertson conducted. H.G.M. 


“Homage to the Queen” (Covent Garden) 

REDERICK ASHTON’S — Coronation 

ballet Homage to the Queen, with music 

by Malcolm Arnold and scenery and 

costumes by Oliver Messel. was given its 

first performance at Covent Garden on the 
evening of Coronation Day. 

Mr. Ashton who has devised 
round the four elements was 
inspired by the royal occasion. 
or twice does his ingenuity 
untidy opening procession 
Queens and their Consorts. 

The Queen of the Earth and her Consort. 
Nadia Nerina and Alexis Rassine. though 
not so well served by the choreographer as 
their colleagues. danced with style. 

Violetta Elvin and John Hart as the Queen 
of the Waters and her Consort were excel- 
lent. Miss Elvin, looking like a water sprite. 
wonderfully conveyed the limpid waters 
while Brian Shaw was brilliantly turbulent. 

Fire was represented with a fine burning 
intensity by Beryl Grey and John Field. 
well supported by Alexander Grant. 

The loveliest dancing of the evening came 
from Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes 
as the Queen of the Air and her Consort. 
This was a perfect partnership and the bril- 
liant execution of the many beautiful lifts 
was a joy to behold. 

Oliver Messel’s sea blue décor with 
glittering, giant candelabra was a fitting 
background for the magnificent colours of 
his costumes. L.M 


* Blood Wedding ” (Sadler's Wells) 
ASED on the play by F. Garcia Lorca, 
Blood Wedding, with music by Denis 
Aplvor and choreography by Alfred Rod- 
rigues. was given its first performance at the 
“Wells” on Sth June. 

The story tells of two Spanish families 
about to become united, after years of 
enmity. through the marriage of two of their 
children. During the wedding 
Leonardo, a married man, carries off the 
Bride. who reciprocates his love. The 
furious Bridegroom pursues the lovers and 


his. ballet 

patently 
Only once 
fail. as in the 
of the Four 


festivities 
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Jacqueline Huisman 
who will appear in a two weeks’ season to be given 
by the Belgian National Theatre at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. She will play the title réle in ** Ondine” by 
Jean Giraudoux which opens on I4th July. The 
second play, ** Le Heros et le Soldat,”’ an adaption by 
A. and H. Hamon of Bernard Shaw's *“* Arms and the 
Man” opens on the following Monday, 20th July. 
Mile. Huisman is the wife of the Director of the 

Belgian National Theatre, M. Jacques Huisman. 


in the ensuing fight both the men are slain 
Elaine Fifield and David Poole as the 
lovers danced and mimed with passion and 
Pirmin Trecu conveyed the anguish of the 
betrayed husband. L.M. 


Legat School Developments 


HE famous Legat School of Russian Ballet. at 

which Moira Shearer, Markova, Dolin and many 

of the stars of the British Ballet firmament were trained 

is launching out in a big way at its headquarters near 
Tunbridge Wells 

Madame Nadine Legat 

received permission for 


the indefatigible directrix, has 
building extensions, and is busy 
adding a miniature theatre, with fully equipped modern 
Stage. to the school’s amenities Here the pupils, who 
from the earliest age are taught to take a professional 
attitude to dancing. will be able to present their own 
shows. many original ballets being created from the 
ground upwards. which means not only dancing and 
choreography. but also costume and décor designing 

\ Yoga Class for dancers is another of Mme. Legat’s 
enterprises. It has been added to the service offered at 
her London School. held daily at the Inns of Court 
Mission Hall. off Bow Street. directed to professional 
dancers. with a view to greater co-ordination of mental 
ind muscular control 

Our associate 
tion Lid 

We 


last 


company, Rockliff Publishing Corpora 
have asked us to publish the following 
have in preparation a book dealing with the 
years of the actor-manager Charles Kean, and his 
wife. Ellen Tree, from Kean’s “ retirement in 1859 
to his death. in 1868. and his wife’s widowed years 
During this period the Keans toured Australia and 
the United States writing many letters to their 
daughter Mary and their numerous friends 
We shall be grateful if any of your readers possessing 
any of these letters, or other material of 
interest. will allow us to them 


possible 


see 





Competition No 7 Result 


@ Further awards of one guinea each are given to 
the writers of the three contributions printed in 
this page. These and the three published last 
month were adjudged the most interesting and well 
written of the many excellent entries submitted in 
Competition No. 7. 


ITTING in the Phoenix Theatre in 1931 

I was fascinated by the brilliant pro- 

duction of the American melodrama Late 

Night Final, the story of the unsavoury 

methods of an American “tabloid” news- 

paper that specialised in “sex and crime” 
features. 

The play swept along at a tremendous 
pace, the stage being divided into several 
sets, each being “lit” as that section came 
into the story. Towards the close of Act 
Il we saw Nancy Vorhees (played by Louise 
Hampton) on the phone in her flat, pleading 
desperately with the editor of the paper 
(Raymond Massey) to stop the publication 
of a story which she knew would mean 
disaster for her daughter’s impending mar- 
riage. The editor snaps “I’m sorry—the 
paper is already on the street.” As he 
crashed the telephone down on to its rest, 
the whole stage blacked out, and as the 
houselights came up the audience was 
electrified by shouts of “ Late Night Final ” 
and a swarm of urchins darted through the 
auditorium handing out specially printed 
copies of the “tabloid” featuring the story 
in question, 

A most effective trick that made a really 
memorable curtain. I still retain that special 
copy of “Late Night Final.” 

Godfrey Partridge 


HE finest “curtain” I ever remember 
never fell. The scene was Kronborg 
Castle, Elsinore, Denmark; and the occasion 
was the final performance of John Gielgud’s 
Hamlet in the July of 1939. The huge 
audience sat in the vast Renaissance court: 
yard of the Castle watching spellbound the 
dénouement of the tragedy. The play was 
performed on a high semi-open-air rostrum, 
and the players made their exits and their 
entrances from the ramps leading to the 
dungeons. There was no. drop-curtain. 
Rows of banners, gently stirring in the 
breeze, extended the stage on either side. 
Evening fell on the Scandinavian coast. 
Across the Sund the lights of Sweden 
twinkled brightly, and in the “ theatre,” from 
the pointed turrets flanking the courtyard a 
soft radiance diffused the stage, falling on 
the white face of the dead Prince supported 
in Horatig’s arms. Fortinbras spoke the 


final words: “Go, bid the soldiers shoot.” 
Then came the miraculously beautiful con- 
clusion. The “four captains” lifted their 
royal burden, bearing it towards the sea and 
sparkling Sweden. The little cannons on 
the ramparts fired their salute, disturbing 
the swallows nesting in the Castle eaves. 
With a whirring sound they flew out to sea, 
darkening the funeral bier with the tender 
shadow of their wings. The isle was full 
of noises. And Hamlet was over. 


Margaret Drew 


N the dark granary quietly playing cards 

they waited anxiously to take the River 

to freedom. “Commander, kill that 

man.” The voice of Marie Chassaigne rang 

out sharply. The commander, unsheathing 

his sword-stick, ran it through Heron. 
Heron fell forward dead. 

We of the audience knew it had to come. 
We had been prepared for it by the first 
act, but although inevitable, the stark fact 
of it was unexpected. Our excitement soared 
sharply. 

Systematically they disposed of the cards 
and slipped out into the night. Old Pierre 
Chassaigne came up from below. Bending 
over the body he found the paper containing 
the incriminating address in German. He 
had suspected the “well loved” Heron to 
be a traitor and here at last was the proof. 
As he kicked the Boche body, the curtain 
fell. 

I shall not forget this supremely dramatic 
curtain in Charles Morgan’s beautiful play, 
The River Line. It was theatrically effective. 
The mood and timing obtained in the pro- 
duction made it so, the tense situation built 
up throughout the act, the quiet game, the 
sudden killing: and then a slightly slower 
tempo until the curtain. Also there was 
dramatic irony. We knew Heron was no 
traitor: he did not deserve to die at the 
hand of his friend. Our sympathy too was 
drawn to Marie and the Commander: all 
were victims of “ war.” 

John Hammond 


Line 





Competition No. 8 


Many people have expressed the wish to see John 


Gielgud more often in a modern play. A number of 
theatregoers will remember his appearances in ‘* The 
Good Companions,”’ ** Musical Chairs,’ ‘* The Mait- 
lands *’ and ** Dear Octopus’ in the °30’s. Readers 
are asked to name three leading roles in modern plays 
produced in London since 1940—comedy or drama—in 
which they would like to see Mr. Gielgud, giving their 
reasons briefly. Entries should reach the Editor 
(marked Competition No. 8) not later than 3rd August. 








10/6 each will be sent to the writers of the first three 
letters printed below. 





ISTENERS to broadcast plays do not 
only form the largest theatrical audience, 
they are also the potential theatre-goers of 
tomorrow. This imposes a great responsi- 
bility on adaptors and producers of plays 
for broadcasting. Listening recently to a 
performance of Volpone in “World Theatre” 
I was shocked by the spirit of irresponsibility 
with which the admittedly difficult problem 
of broadcast adaptation had been tackled. 

The excision of the entire subplot can 
possibly be defended though I think that 
Jonson knew what he was doing when he 
smuggled a few harmless fools into his 
world of ruthless villainy. What cannot be 
defended is the way in which passage after 
passage had been rewritten in order to tone 
down Jonson’s vigorous and outspoken 
language. Raciness of diction is one of the 
essential characteristics of Jonson’s writing, 
and in this watered-down version we were 
only presented with the shadow of the 
original play. 

Bowdlerisation always implies a contempt 
for the intelligence of the public. Listeners to 
the Home Service deserve better treatment. 
London, S.W.7. Hans W. Cohn 


HE character in Cocteau’s play who said 

that acting for the stage demands more 
talent and experience than film acting, was 
quite right; any documentary film can prove 
this. 

Fishermen, lighthouse keepers, railway 
workers and other representatives of the 
people can, with the aid of skilful direction, 
give convincing and attractive performances, 
though they never surpass their professional 
colleagues, as our slightly class-conscious 
critics sometimes claim. 

But transfer these amateurs to the pro- 
fessional stage and their lack of acting 
technique would at once become apparent. 
Timing, projection, authority over the audi- 
ence would all be lacking, nor could the 
most patient director supply these qualities 
in a few weeks. Of course stage acting is 
more difficult!’ In any case the average film 


Readers’ Forum 


star doesn’t really act at all, as we suddenly 

realise when confronted with the minority 

who do. . . . Chaplin and Raimu being two 
of the most shining examples. 

Southsea. (Miss) Nora Turner 
HAT a pity it is that there are so few 
real children’s plays! 1 am wanting to 

introduce my young son to the theatre soon, 
but where do I start? Certainly not with 
pantomime which, in these days, is adult 
entertainment built round star comedians, 
with little trace of the simple story appeal 
of the nursery rhymes. 

I would like to see the formation of a 
Young Theatre Club (ages ranging from 10 
to 18) operating during school holidays in 
local halls (preferably under the auspices 
of the Arts Council) the children writing, 
acting and producing their own plays, and 
occasionally trying excerpts from classical 
plays. Two or three public performances 
could be given, and a reasonable admission 
charge made, at the end of each period. 
True, the work might be rough and amateur, 
but it would be FOR the children BY the 
children, and the response from parents and 
well-wishers would, I feel sure, be highly 
encouraging. 

Purley. Annabelle Horne 
ECENTLY I booked seats at a West 
End theatre several weeks in advance, 

in order to ensure seeing the famed leading 
actor’s widely praised performance. After 
weeks of anticipation, we were most dis- 
appointed upon arrival to find that he had 
permanently left the cast the previous week, 
and had been replaced. Not a word had 
been said in the Press. 

Except in cases of unforeseen circum- 
stances, such as indisposition, I do feel that, 
as a matter of courtesy, the managements 
should notify the Press. On this specific 
occasion, although money was refunded to 
several others besides ourselves, we did not 
feel it was ample compensation for such a 
disappointment, and a wasted journey. 
London, N.W.11. (Miss) Mary Falby 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 














THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK sipcuPp KENT 
(27 minutes from Charing Cross and 
London Bridge) 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 


Combining STAGE COURSE 


1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry 
Grant Aid) 

Three Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 


Write to Registrar for Prospectus 














e 17 Irving Street 
Irving Theatre ticcster sa'Wez 
LONDON’S ONLY LATE NICHT SHOW 


Every night at 10.30 except Monday Sunday 9.3/ 


AN INTIMATE REVUE 


. . Sauce 


_ Leicester Square 


Laughs .... 


Licensed till midnight 
Annual membership 5 


ae 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 











CTORS and ACTRESSES 
trained); also ELECTRICIAN 
church Studio Theatre (non-professional), 156a Albany 
Strect, Regents Park, N.W.1 Write full particulars 
to theatre or telephone TERminus 2079 
A SK YOUR THEATRE TICKET AGENT for a book 
f% of Lytton’s theatre seating plans, they will cost 
you only 2/6 and will prove 
seats by tclephone 
I RAMATIC Socicties 
Stage Productions or 
Irving Street 
3578 
Fricure STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketching Details to major applicants 
BCM/PALETTE, Dept. T.W Mono House, London 
W.C.1 
OR SALE. 


(experienced and/or 
required by Christ- 


invaluable when ordering 


Managements or Authors can 
tryouts at Irving Theatre 


Leicester Square, London WHltehall 


‘Theatre World Feb.-Dec 1938 
Feb.-June 1940; Oct.-Dec. 1942; May 1944-Dec 
1945; Jan.-Dec. 1948 (except July). Offers: Eagan, && 
Harefield Road. Stoke, Coventry 
OR SALE.—Theatre Worlds ir very good condition 
July 1946 to June 1953 inclusive Offers Box 
No. 478 
OR SALE.—** Theatre World “ 
except Jan. 1944 and Feb. 1945 
24 Bowling Green Avenue 
ss OLIDAY HOTELS.” 


1935-1952. complete 
Offers. G. Penn 
Kettering, Northants 
Lith Guide to Village 

Inns, Hotels, Farmhouses 3 6. postage 2d 
T. W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street. Torquay 

ARIAN NAYLOR, Dinely Studios, Marylebone 

Road, N.W.1 Intensive Part-time Day Course 
(Oct.-March) for Students making the stage their 
career Auditions July. One Scholarship available 
Past students now in Rep. on Tour. and Television 
Detaiis of Course and of private coaching for all 
auditions and exams. on request 


Amateur Stage 


HE programme has now been issued of 

the British Drama League Summer 
School at Bodelwyddan Castle (Lowther 
College). near Rhyl. It consists of three 
parallel and related courses. for Producers, 
for Actors and for Teachers. All the 
courses will be practical and the staff 
includes Mr. Michael Langham, formerly 
producer of the Old Vic and the Birming- 
ham Repertory Company. The special 
course for Teachers is in association with 
Her Majesty's Inspectors. Students will 
visit the Welsh National Eisteddfod and 
Mr. Emlyn Williams’ Dickens Recital; there 
will also be a trip to Snowdonia. 


The Sussex Playwrights’ Club is holding 
a playwriting Competition for One Act and 
Full Length Plays. to encourage new Play- 
wrights in the County of Sussex. 

The Competition is in two parts: 

One Act Plays. closing date 31st July 
1953. Prize of | guinea for the best play. 

Full length plays. closing date 31st 
October 1953. Prize of 4 guineas for the 
best play. 

In addition. the winning play in each 
section will be given a dramatic reading by 
the Club. Rules can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary. Miss D. Pearson. 9 Wilbury 
Crescent. Hove 4. There is no entrance fee 

A group of East Ham’s Amateur actors 
intend to spend their annual holiday. 22nd 
to 29th August. touring Devon with a pro- 
duction of Maria Marten. All profits are 
to be given to the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign. 

The Bradford Civic Playhouse will present 
Dark of the Moon by Howard Richardson 
and William Berney on the 15th to 25th 
July. David Giles will produce. 


The Questors Student Group are to pre- 
sent Srorm in a Paint-Pot by Margaret Gibbs 
on July 18th. 20th, 21st. 22nd, 24th and 
25th. Pamela Richards is to produce. 

The Winifred Akroyd Players are present- 
ing Noél Cowerd’s famous light comedy. 
Hay Fever, for the last production of this 
season at Christchurch Studio Theatre, 156a 
Albany Street, Regents Park. N.W.1, on 
Friday and Saturday 17th and 18th July at 
7.30 p.m.. and Sunday 19th July at 5.30 p.m. 


OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS. 

London. W.1 July 27-Aug. 7: Day. 5S} ens 
Aug. 10-21: Evening. 44 gns. Director: Marion Naylor 
Actors and producers, beginners and advanced. Acting 
Technique, Improvisation. Mime and Movement, Pro- 
duction, etc Syllabus: Mrs. O. Medd. Heathdene 
Otford. Kent 


Three Arts Centre 














FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 
Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7518 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


























EVANS PLAYS 
Now released to amateurs:- 
THE SAME SKY 1, 
Yvonne Mitchell 


TO DOROTHY, A SON 
by Roger MacDougall 


Full list from:- 


EVANS BROS: LTD Montague House 
London WC 1 


Russell Square 














SPRING ADDITIONS 
(All Full Length) 
HAUL FOR THE SHORE 
Farcical Comedy Jean McConnell 


BRIDE UNKNOWN 
Historical Play Joan Brampton. 
ANYONE AT HOME 
Farcical Comedy Caswell Garth. 
SISTER CRAVEN 
Mystery Play. Stuart Ready. 


Piays sent on Approval 


‘* DEANE’S "’ 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 





4w. 5m 


Tw 
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31 
Tel. 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS 
PARADISE ST... BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SecCRETARY 


¢ SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


MONEY REFUNDED 
y 


ty bath treatment nothing to 

iy take internally no exercises no rigorous 

14 dieting For free booklet (in plain envelope) 

GK attach name and address to this advert, and 
lg post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
& Parade, Brighton. 

Printed in Great 

and Publishers 

CENtral 15 

New Zealand: 


News Co 


and 











Revolutionary 


Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Lip 
Practical Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings. 
Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission 
Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa 
131 Varick Street. New York, 13, N.Y or any 
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now available for 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


P LAYS include 2 new releases :— 
INTENT TO MURDER. 
Thriller. 3m. 3f. | set 
5/3 


ADAM’S APPLE. 
Comedy. 8m. 3f. | set 


—_ 
Also available:— 


HARVEY. The famous 
comedy success. 6m 
St. Z sets.. S/S: 


THE THIRD VISITOR. 
Comedy thriller. 6m 
2f. 2 sets. 4/3 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SLEPT HERE. Smash 
hit comedy. 7m. 6f. Delightful 

1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 
£6.12.6 3 years. 


LAURA. 
mystery drama 
3f. | set. 5/3. 

SLEEPING PARTNER- 
SHIP. Unusual new 
comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 4m. 3f. | set. 


5/3. 
A LADY MISLAID. 
comed 


First - class 
5m. 








yrs., 
Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











BE: LA 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods. also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE “RIX ELECTRICAL CO.LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 Museum 58[7 (4 lings) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 





Devonshire Terrace 

Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Proprietors 
E.C.4 Tel 


Lewes, Sussex, for th 
Fleet Street, London 
Agents for Canada. Australia and 
Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A International 
American News Company Incorporated 


The Lewes Press 
Salisbury Square 
by magazine post 
Central News 
branch of the 





KEITH PROWSE: 


159, apo } ners ST.. LONDON,W.|!. 
vd Branches throughout London 


Tel: * sewed 6000 (20::) 
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